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until sunset, to see that nobody is robbed or pestered. There
is little danger of robbery.

Then the guides assemble and with them the little pestering
boys and the men who draw some incredible fake antique
from their shabby robes with an air of tremendous secrecy;
and they all go up the road and wait for the visitors.

From various points on the sandhills men appear leading
camels and donkeys. They converge on the corral near the
tram terminus. And they, too, wait for the visitors. From
eight o'clock onwards the visitors arrive. There are earnest
Germans in sun glasses and pith helmets, French, and Egypt-
ians; the English, to the annoyance of the camel and
donkey men, sometimes insist on walking up the hill.

One morning an air of excitement was noticeable below the
balcony. A great day had evidently dawned. More camels,
more donkeys, more sand-caits than usual, emerged from the
dunes to wait near the tram terminus; and at last a string
of cars arrived from Cairo from which stepped about a
hundred tourists, dressed as if for the exploitation of Central
Africa.

Some wore jodhpur breeches and open-necked shirts, others
wore field boots and breeches, with pith helmets and spine
pads, and others were even more strangely clothed.

While the camels bubbled and groaned with hatred, and
the donkey and sand-cart men screamed and waved their anus
in the ordinary way of business, the weird cavalcade mounted
and slowly wound its way up the hill. A liner was passing
through the Suez Canal.

Her passengers had seized the chance of rushing to
Cairo and the Pyramids, and returning to the ship at
nightfall.

It is clear that the traditions of Nineteenth Century travel
die hard. All these people were convinced that a visit to the
Pyramids and the Sphinx involved moments of hardship, if not
of physical danger. And as I watched them going up the hill,
I could tell how the ship's courtships were progressing from the
way the young men tried to urge their cynical beasts within
protective distance of the young women. More often than not
they were forced to cry from the humiliating distance of ten
yards: